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II. — THE LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE— AN 

ANTIDOTE TO DIE LEIDEN DES 

JUNGEN WERTHERS 



The Letters of Charlotte was first published in London 
in 1786, seven years after Goethe's The Sorrows of Werter 
had been translated by W. Render. 1 My acquaintance with 
this book was made the other day, when I discovered a 
copy of it, published in New York in 1797, 2 among some 
volumes which had belonged to my great-grandfather. 

Dr. Goodnight 3 quotes Wilkens {Americana Germanica, 
in, 8) who records that the first American edition of The 
Sorrows of Werter appeared five years after the first Eng- 
lish translation, of which it was a reprint ; he further says 4 
that this translation was by Daniel Malthus. 

1 Leipziger Bucher-Auktion den 25. Oktober 1886 : Verzeichnis der nach- 
gelassenen Bibliothek des Herrn Verlagsbuchhandler Dr. Salomon Hirzel ; 
no. 29 — an English edition of The Sorrows of Werter translated by W. 
Render, 2 vols. Litchfield, 1779. See also Hiersemann's catalogue 42 
(p. 12, no. 269) for an edition, translated by W. Render, Litchfield, 1789. 
Appell : Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882) does not mention any 
Litchfield edition, but notes the first English translation, as London, 
1779 (p. 12 f., also p. 286 f.). This comes through the French (see below, 
p. 27, n. 5). He does not mention Render's name before the 1801 edition 
(p. 288). 

8 The Letters of Charlotte during her connexion with Werter (Engraving 
of Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter, frontispiece) Grazia sola di su ne 
vaglia, inanti Che piu '1 desio d'amore al cor s'invecchi. Newyork : 
Printed by William A. Davis for E. Duyckinck & Co., T. Allen, T. & J. 
Swords, T. Greenleaf and J. Tiebout. 1797. 2 vols, (bound together) 
240 pp. 

3 S. H. Goodnight : German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 
1846. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 188. (Madison, 
1907.) P. 23 f. 

* Idem, p. 24. 
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Two years after the English translation of Werther 
had appeared in America, — namely in 1786, — there was 
published in London The Letters of Charlotte, the author 
of which remains unknown. It is this book that made its 
appearance at New York, eleven years later. 

" To Carlyle the merit is due of making Goethe popular 
in England," says Miss Carr in an article on Goethe in his 
Connection with English Literature} Mr. Alford points 
out that '-'the first beginnings of the study of Goethe in 
England came fifty years before Carlyle," 2 and notes that 
"in the year 1780 s a translation of Werther first introduced 
Goethe to the notice of Englishmen. This became popular 
and passed through several editions." Miss Bateson l calls 
attention to the fact that " for many years after its [ Werther' 8] 
appearance in Germany, it was only kuown in England in 
the form of indirect translation through the French, incor- 
rect in that language, and further mutilated in the English 
version 5 . . . In addition to these facts it must not be 
forgotten that, at the close of the last century, England was, 
as a nation, almost incapable of appreciating foreign litera- 
ture, particularly when it was of an impassioned and senti- 
mental character." 

The interest in Werther aroused a curiosity regarding its 
author ; Mr. Alford 6 says that Coleridge once came near 

1 Pub. of English Goethe Society, No. iv, p. 56. ( London, 1888. ) 
a R. G. Alford, Goethe's Earliest Critics in England. Idem, No. vii, p. 
8f. (London, 1893.) 
* This should be 1779. (See above, note 1, p. 26. ) 

4 See the abstract of her paper on Werther, Publications of the Eng- 
lish Goethe Society, ii, p. 29 (London, 1886.) 

5 Appell remarks, p. 12, that the first English translation is nothing like 
the original. "Dieser ganze englische Werther ist nach eiuer franzosi- 
schen tJbersetzung wiedergegeben. " He quotes from Carlyle, Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays, I, 341. 

6 Goethe's Earliest Critics in England, p. 13. 
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translating Faust ; — he was pressed to, but " I debated with 
myself whether it became my moral character to render into 
English, and so far certainly lend my countenance to lan- 
guage, much of which I thought vulgar, licentious and 
blasphemous." Up to 1812 Werther alone of Goethe's works 
had acquired popularity in England. 1 

J. W. Appell 2 mentions the long poetic letter of Werther 
to Charlotte, written by Taylor in 1784, Anna Francis's 
Charlotte to Werter, 1787, Lady Wallace's The Ghost of 
Werter, in a letter to a friend, 1787, Amelia Pickering's 
thirteen letters of Werter in verse, 1788, etc. He shows 
other influences of Werther in art, and comes finally to The 
Letters of Charlotte' which he outlines. 

Meyer calls these letters " one of the earliest, and surely 
the best-known English Wertheriade, whose author remains 
unknown to the present day." 4 It was twice translated 

1 AHord, 's Earliest Critics in England, p. 14. 

1 Werther und seine Zeil (Oldenburg, 1882), pp. 15 f.; 310 f. 

3 "The Letters of Charlotte, during her connexion with Werter. Lon- 
don: printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand, 1786. 2 vols, i und 1 59 S. und 
170 S. in 8. Mit einer Vorrede, worin Goethe im religios-moralischen 
Ton abgekanzelt wird. 

Auch New York, 1797. 2 vols, xii und 240 S. in 12, Mit einem Titel- 
kupfer : Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter. 

Ferner : London 1813. iii und 211 S. in 8." 

See the Oldenburg 1882 edition, p. 18f., pp. 310, 311. 

Goodnight (p. 23 f. ), speaks of the " Werter fever" in America. He 
says it was nearly as violent here as elsewhere, but was not of long 
duration. 

F. Meyer, Katalog der Goethe Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1910), p. 27, no. 188 : 

"The Letters of Charlotte, during her Connexion with Werter. Grazia 
sola di su ne vaglia, inanti Che piu '1 desio d'amore al cor s'invecchi// 
vol. i, ii. London, Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand mdcc, lxxvi. 
2 Blatt x 159 u 2 Blatt 170 Seiten 8° Halbfranzband. 

Appell 359. Eine der friihesten und wohl die bekannteste englische 
Wertheriade, deren Verfasser bis auf den heutigen Tag unbekannt ist. Sie 
wurde zweimal ins Deutsche iibertragen, einmal von Schillers Schwager, 
W. F. H. Beinwald, Hofrath und Bibliothekar in Meinigen." 

In Karl W. Hiersemann's catalogne 42 (Leipzig, December, 1888, p. 13, 
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into German ; by Schiller's brother-in-law, Reinwald, in 
1788, and by Ludwig Gall, in 1825. The second trans- 
lation was based on the fifth American edition of the book, 
and Oswald 1 records a fifth (English?) edition in 1815. 
But before the first 2 German translation, there were twb 

number 285), and again in catalogue 71, p. 58 (1890-91) under " Eng- 
lische Sprache und Literatur," number 1261, the book is listed : 'Letters 
of Charlotte, during her acquaintance with Werter,' 5th edition w. 2 en- 
gravings. London 1815, Hfz. 

In Hirzel's collection (see above, p. 26, n. 1), the translation by Rein- 
wald is mentioned (p. 3, no. 78). "Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin 
wahrend ihrer Bekanntschaft mit Werthern. A. d. Engl, (von W. F. H. 
Eeinwald) 2 Thle. Mit Titelkpfr. Berlin 1788. pp." Number 79 in this 
collection is another copy of the same work — "brosch., unbeschnitten." 

Cf. also F. Meyer, Verzeichnis einer Goethe Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1908, p. 
42, No. 331 : "Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin, etc. Berlin und Stettin 
1788 (Verfasser, W. Fr. H. Eeinwald.)" Also, idem, p. 45, No. 360: 
"Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 1790 [Ppbd. m. T.] Bd. 59, Stuck 2, 
S. 460f. Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin . . . [Referat. Unterz.] Dm. 
[Verfasser : Sell in Stettin.]" 

1 Cf . also Eugen Oswald, Goethe in England and America ( Bibliography 
for the Goethe Society), London, 1909, p. 54 : 

"Anon; The Letters of Charlotte, during her connexion with Werter. 
L. 1786. 

the same. N. Y. 1797, u, 12mo. 

the same. L. 1813, 8vo. 

the same. Fifth edition 1815. 

Reinwald, W. Fr. H. Lottens Briefe (etc.), Berlin und Stettin 1788, und 
(wahrscheinlich dasselbe). 

Gall, L. Lottens Gestandnisse (etc.) . . . Aus dem englischen nach 
der oten amerikanischen Ausgabe. Trier, 1825. xiv. 241 pp. 16mo." 

'This translation by Gall, just noted, is evidently the second translation. 

On this second German translation, see Meyer, Katalog der Goethe 
Bibliothek, number 191 : "Lottens Gestandnisse, in Briefen, an eine ver- 
traute Freundin, vor und nach Werthers Tode geschrieben. Aus dem 
Englischen, nach der fiinften amerikanischen Ausgabe. Mit Lottens 
hochst ahnlichem Bildnisse, nach einem Familiengemalde, und einem Fac- 
simile ihrer Handschrift, aus einem Erinnerungsbuche. Trier, 1825. Bei 
F. A. Gall. Titelkupfer xiv. 241 Seiten. 1 Seite Verbesserungen. 1 
Blatt. Facsimile. Alter Halblederband. Die Originalumschliige mit ein- 
gebunden. 

" Appell 360. Eine von Ludwig Gall besorgte Ubersetzung des anonymen 
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French translations made of this anonymous work, 1 both of 

Romans "The Letters of Charlotte during her connexion with Werter, 
1786," miteinem reizeuden Portrat Lottens in englischer Punktiermanier. " 

See also : Dr. Hirzel's collection (p. 3, no. 81). " Lottens Gestiindnisse 
in'Briefen an e. vertr. Freundin vor u. nach Werthers Todegeschr. A. d. 
Engl. m. Portr. u. Facs. Trier 1825. 12 pp." This edition is mentioned 
likewise in the Antiquarisches Bucherlager (Nr. 713, 1884) von Kirchhof 
& Wigand in Leipzig (p. 2, no. 32): "Lottens Gestandnisse in Briefen, 
au e. vertraute Freundin vor u. nach Werthers Tode, geschrieben. Aus 
d. Engl. (v. L. Gall). 16. Trier 1825. Hldrbd. mit Portr. u. Facs. v. 
Charl. Kestner." 

Cf. also F. Meyer: Verzeichnis, etc. (Leipzig, 1908) p. 151, no. 1560: 
" Lottens Gestandnisse .. . Trier, 1825. Bei F. A.. Gall [Hfz.] [Ver- 
fasser : J. J. A. David de St. George. Uebersetzer : L. Gall ?] ' ' 

Cf. also Appell : Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882), pp. 22f,. 
310 f. 

1 Meyer: Katalog . . . (p. 27, nos. 189, 190): " Lettres de Charlotte, 
pendant sa liaison avec Werther. Traduites de L' Anglais par M. D. D. 
S. G. Avec un extrait d' Eleonore, autre ouvrage Anglais contenant les 
premieres aventures de Werther ; //Grazia sola di su ne vaglia inanti Che 
piu '1 desio d'amore al cor sinvecchi //A Londres, Et se trouve a Paris 
chez Boyez, libraire, Quai des Augustins a la descente du Pont Neuf 
mdcclxxxvii. 2 Blatt 64 u. 120 Seiten und 2 Blatt xix und 135 Seiten. 
8°. Hfz. 

" Appel 359. " Schones Exemplar auf Velinpapier dieser sehr seltenen 
Ubersetzung J. J. A. David de St. George's mit zwei Kupfervignetten 
nach Chodowiecki ..." etc. 

"190. Dasselbe. A Londres, et se trouve chez les Libraires des Nou- 
veautes mdcclxxxvii. 2 Blatt xii 79 und 2 Blatt 96 und 48 Seiten," etc. 

Cf. also Hirzel's collection, number SO : " Lettres de Charlotte pend. sa 
liaison av. Werther. trad. del'Angl. 2 vols. Av. un extrait d' Eleonore. 
Av. 2 portr. Londres 1787. 16. Hfz." 

Cf. F. Meyer, Verzeichnis, etc. . . p. 39, nos. 312, 313. (Lettres de 
Charlotte, 1787.) Idem, p. 41, no. 330. 

F. Baldensperger : Bibliographic Critique de Goethe en France (Paris, 
1907), p. 7, no. 47, notes "Lettres de Charlotte a Caroline, son amie, 
pendant sa liaison avec Werther, traduites de l'anglais (d'Arkwright) 
Paris, 1787." Oswald, Goethe Bibliography, p. 54, also notes the trans- 
lation by Arkwright. 

Professor Baldensperger, in the same bibliography, mentions, no. 48 : 
"Lettres de Charlotte pendant sa liaison avec Werther, traduites de 
l'anglais par M. D. S-G (David de Saint-George) avec un Extrait 
d'Eleonore, autre ouvrage anglais, contenant les premieres aventures de 
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1787. Appell 1 notes a Swedish translation, published at 
Stockholm in 1794. 

By 1797 2 we find the first American reprint of this work. 
The next year, another edition is brought out at Boston ; and 
the original Goethe material is attached. 3 This edition is in 
the Harvard Library ; the copy in the Boston Public Library 
is also bound with a translation of Goethe's Werther ; * 

Werther. Londres et Paris, 1787, 2 vol." In his Goethe en France (Paris, 
1904) he sars, (p. 17): "Un peu plus tard on traduit de 1' anglais les 
Lettres de Charlotte pendant sa liaison avec Werther, et la critique regrette 
que cet ouvrage ne soit pas ' entrelace' ' avec le roman primitif. 
L'&liteur previent le public qu'il en a tire' des exemplaires de mfime format 
que celui-ci, pour la commodity des lecteurs qui seraient desireux d'asso- 
cier ainsi par la reliure les deux ouvrages." 

1 J. W. Appell : Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg 1882), p. 21. " Lottas 
bref till en van under sin bekantskap med Werther. Ofversattning 2 
delen. Stockholm, 1794, in 12." (Idem, p. 311. ) 

* That the book was read in America as early as 1793 is shown by A 
Catalogue of Books for Sale or Circulation by William P. Blake at the Boston 
Book Store, no. 59 CornhiU. Boston, Printed for William P. Blake, . . . 
MDCCXCin, in which occurs, on p. 11, the entry: 'Charlotte's Letters 
during her connection with Werter, a novel (1 vol.)'. 

The book is also listed at 75 cents, in a Catalogue of American Editions 
of books for sale, wholesale and retail, William P. and Lemuel Blake, 
at the Boston Bookstore, no. 1 CornhiU, now preserved at the Grolier 
Club of New York, which dates it circa 1800. 

See also Watt : Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824, Arts. Charlotte 
and Werter for mention of this work. 

3 Werter and Charlotte. The Sorrows of Werter, a German story. To 
which is annexed, The Letters of Charlotte to a female friend during her 
connexion with Werter. The whole of both works complete in one volume. 
Boston : for Thomas and Andrews. Sold at their bookstore, no. 45 New- 
bury Street : by I. Thomas, Worcester : by Thomas, Andrews and Penni- 
man, Albany : and by Thomas, Andrews and Butler, Baltimore. October, 
1798. 

* The Sorrows of Werter, translated from the German of Baron Goethe 
(sic). By William Bender, D. D. 

You weep, — you love the youth, — revere his name. 

And wish from censure to defend his fame 
But hark ! ' Be Man,' his spirit seems to say, 

' Nor let my weakness tempt thy feet astray.' 
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it x is nine years later than the copy in the Harvard Library, 
and ten years later than the first American reprint. 

To sum up : these Letters of Charlotte appeared in 
England in 1786, seven years after The Sorrows oj 
Werter were first translated (through the French) into 
English. The year after this volume was published, two 
French translations 2 were made ; the following year, 1788, 
Reinwald, Schiller's brother-in-law, made the first German 
translation; in 1794, a Swedish translation appeared at 
Stockholm. In 1797 the book was reprinted at New York ; 
in 1798 a second edition appeared at Boston, with Goethe's 
work bound with it : it was again reprinted at London, 
1801 ; at Boston, 1807 ; at London, 1813. There was a 
fifth edition in 1815, and a second German translation was 
made by Gall from the fifth American edition, and pub- 
lished at Treves in 1825. There may have been more than 
one edition of Gall's translation in 1825 ; for Meyer's 
description of the book does not entirely agree with that in 
Kirchhof and Wigand's catalogue ; it is even possible that 



To which is annexed The Letters of Charlotte to a female friend during 
her connexion with Werter. Boston, etc., 1807. 

1 may note that the above quatrain (a poor translation fron Goethe) 
is also on the title page of the London, 1801, edition. Cf. Appell, Wer- 
ther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882) , p. 288. Cf. also n. 1 below. 

The Italian couplet which appears on the title page of the New York 
1797 edition, is absent from that of the Boston 1798 edition. 

'F. H. Wilkens: Early Influence of German Literature in America (Re- 
printed from Americana Oermanica, iii, 2), mentions the 1797 and 1798 
editions on pp. 70, 71, and the 1807 edition ("reprinted from the Lon- 
don, 1801, edition"), p. 87. 

2 The English story of Eleanora, which was published with the French 
translations (cf . above, p. 30, n. 1 ) is obviously based on the hint in the 
first letter of The Sorrows of Werther: "Poor Leonora! and yet I was 
not to blame," etc. Cf. Appell, Werter und seine Zeil (Oldenburg, 1882), 
p. 17. 
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Gall made another translation from the French translation 
of the English work, this same year. 1 

For a period of about forty years (1786-1825), Tlie 
Letters of Charlotte seems to have been fairly popular, not 
only in England and America, but also in France and Ger- 
many : and it was not unknown in Sweden. 



II 

Bielschowsky does not mention The Letters of Char- 
lotte, as far as I know, in his Life of Goethe;* but in 
speaking of the "Werther fever," he says : 3 "it [WeriAer] 
was imitated . . . Lotte's letters were written," etc., — 
implying that an admiration for Goethe's work stimulated 
these letters. 4 Assuming that he is referring to the book 
under discussion, I think we may correct the impression 
that Bielschowsky evidently has. For this book is not a 
copy of The Sorrows of Werther, nor is it an imitation, 
— save outwardly. Without Werther, it would never have 
been written, of course : but its spirit is antagonistic to 
Werther — it is written as an antidote. 

Wilkens 5 undertakes to characterize the work. He says : 
" Werther . . . gave rise to imitations in England and else- 
where. Of the large number of these imitations and works 
founded on Werther, one at least, the Letters of Charlotte 
during her Connexion with Werter, was reprinted several 
times. It is a vapid, inane work, utilizing suggestions from 
its German model to construct a Werter without objection- 

1 Cf. above, p. 29, note 2 : also the entry under Meyer ( Verzekhnis), p* 
29, note 2, and under Meyer (Katalog), p. 30, n. 1. 
' Its name does not occur in the index, nor does that of Reinwald. 

5 Bielschowsky : Life of Goethe, New York, 1905-08, i, 201. 
*See above, p. 28, and p. 30, n. 1, last paragraph. 

6 Wilkens, Early Influence of German Literature in America, p. 37. 

3 
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able features. Its only redeeming quality is that its style 
is not as outrageous as is the case with many imitations 
of sentimental literature. It was sometimes printed in 
America in the same volume with, and after, Werter, as if 
intended to act as a sedative after the soul-stirriDg lines 
that preceded it." 

It is fortunately rare that a " vapid, inane work " lives, 
even in one country, for forty years. If The Letters of 
Charlotte outwardly imitates Werther, at bottom it is 
antagonistic. The Preface to Werter 1 shows that the work 
was censured, and attempts to defend its author : 

' 'Among the number of pamphlets which this little work ' gave occasion 
to, there were not wanting some which censured it ; and Mr. Ooelhi has 
been called the apologist of suicide by those who, not distinguishing the 
Author from the Work, very absurdly ascribed to him the erroneous senti- 
ments which he has given to his principal character — a method of criticism 
which would equally affect all the epic and tragic writers that ever existed. 

"Werter appears to have been strongly impressed with sentiments of 
religion ; and it is not to be wondered at, that in his state of mind they 
should take an irregular form, and sometimes border upon extravagance. 
A few expressions whicb had this appearance, have been omitted by the 
French, and a few more by the English translator, as they might possibly 
give offence in a work of this nature." 

The " Editor," — as he styles himself, — of the Letters, 
evidently feels that the Anglicized Werter 3 is not sufficiently 
innocuous ; and it is to counteract this pernicious influence 
that the Letters are written. This is shown first of all in his 
Preface, 4 from which I quote. It will be noticed that the 
unknown author regards his work as an antidote : " and if 
they [the sentiments of the hero] are erroneous, . . , why 

1 From the Boston, 1798 and 1807 editions of Werter and the Letters. 
'That is, Werther ! 

' Cf. Appell's "dieser ganze englische Werther " (p. 27, n. 5, above). 
4 Printed, as far as I know, whenever the book was. It is in the New 
York, 1797, as well as the Boston, 1798 and 1807 editions. 
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are they published without their antidote ? " he asks. 1 No 
admiration for Goethe's work stimulated this preface ! 

"... And though I too well know, that to avoid licentious description, 
and to reject fashionable ideas, is to wander far from the road that leads 
to wealth and fame in the literary world, yet I am not willing to acquire 
either one or the other at the expense of my reader's happiness. If amuse- 
ment only is to be found in the Letters of Charlotte, it will at least be inno- 
cent amusement. If opinions are advanced which may appear uncommon, 
they will not be found to militate against the precepts of religion. If the 
mind of the reader is not expanded by additional knowledge, it will not 
be contracted by the subtleties of scepticism. 

" Whether these negative recommendations will carry any weight, I 
know not ; but I am sorry to find any book published, in favor of which 
even these cannot be advanced; and I am still more sorry, that a book so 
universally read as the Sorrows of Werter should fall under this predica- 
ment ; a book which is not simply an apology for the horrible crime of 
suicide, but in which, as far as the author's abilities would go, it is justi- 
fied and recommended I 

" But the author, not satisfied with recommending a specific crime, has 
aimed a violent blow at all religion. In the language of those men who, 
if they would, cannot avoid venerating revelation, he says: ' I revere our 
religion; you know I do: 1 am sensible thai it often gives strength to the feeble, 
and comfort to the afflicted. But has it,' he continues, ' should it have this 
effect on all men equally f Consider this vast universe, and you will find millions 
for whom it never has existed: and millions, whether it is preached to them or not, 
for whom it never will exist.' This is meant as a pretext for totally rejecting 
it. Upon the same principle, we might reject almost everything that 
Providence affords us. He adds : ' What is the destiny of man t To fill up the 
measure of his sufferings, and drink up the bitter draught.' * — Such are the 
sentiments interwoven in a work intended strongly to affect the mind, and 
in which the hero is made to act in conformity to these sentiments. The 
action itself, I should hope, would shew the error and futility of the rea- 
soning ; and I will not pass so ill a compliment on the judgment of the 
reader, as to analyze the passage I have quoted ; the sophistry I should 
think too glaring to mislead a mind not totally destitute of all moral cul- 
tivation : and yet I am sorry to say, we have had instances, in which, to- 
gether with the influence of the example, it has operated to the destruction 
of individuals, particularly among the other sex, who, from their virtues 
and attainments, must otherwise have become happy in themselves, and 
ornamental to society. It would be painful to be particular; but in support 

1 See below, p. 36. 

* See the Sorrows of Werter, Letter utvin. [" .Editor's " reference.] 
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of what I have said, I cannot avoid taking notice of a single fact, well 
known in the metropolis, 1 that a young and amiable lady who, 'rashly 
ventured on the unknown shore,' had the Sorrows of Werter under her pillow 
when she was found in the sleep of death. 2 .... 

" It was very artful in the author, to insinuate, that his hero was 
'strongly impressed with sentiments of religion.' To have obtruded opinions 
in direct contradiction to these sentiments, without some sophistical allu- 
sion to them, would have shocked, instead of converting his readers, to 
become the disciples of that fell despair which whets the dagger of self- 
assassination. It is needless for me to observe, that he who is really ' im- 
pressed with sentiments of religion,' will not readily be guilty of any crime, 
much less of the greatest. 

"In the Preface to the Sorrows of Werter, 3 we are told, that the author 
had been called the apologist of suicide, ' by those who absurdly ascribe to him 
the erroneous sentiments which he has given to his principal character.' Here 
seems to be a distinction without a difference. If the author gave his hero 
these sentiments, surely they are his own ; and if they are erroneous, be 
whose they will, why are they published without their antidote? As a 
translator, the editor tells us, that, to avoid giving offence, several excep- 
tionable sentiments are omitted. Had the author been influenced by sim- 
ilar motives, the work would never have appeared ; . . . 

' ' The letters of Werter having been read with avidity, I am to solicit 
public indulgence for those of the amiable Charlotte. They commence at 
the time Welter's commence, and were written by her to a female friend, 
with whom she corresponded both before and after the death of Werter. . . 

" The regard Charlotte expresses for the English language, in which 
she was conversant, and for English authors, must naturally be pleasing 
to an English reader. She quotes our poets, as we quote the ancients ; and 
it was natural she should do so : sentiments acquired through the medium 
of another language make the strongest impression on the mind. 

"It afforded me no small pleasure to find, that in the letters of Charlotte 
there was nothing to suppress. I give them at large ; and wish I could 
do the same by her fair friend, of whom one cannot but conceive a high 
opinion, from the confidence reposed in her by Charlotte, and the great 
regard she expresses for her correspondence. . ." 

'Qy. : London. (Does this imply the author lives in ' the provinces ' ? 
The '79 translation came from Litchfield). 

s Cf. Appell (1882), p. 113. 

•Needless to say, not Goethe's famous preface — but the one already 
quoted from the Boston edition of Werter, which seems to show that this 
preface had been used before, in the English editions of Werter, and that 
the author of the Letters was familiar with it. 
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The tone of this preface needs no remark : it is written 
by an Englishman, 1 who seems " almost incapable of appre- 
ciating" a book "of an impassioned and sentimental char- 
acter." 2 His own " antidote," however, is sentimental. 
The writer (or " Editor ") tries to make us think that 
Goethe's Charlotte really wrote his Letters? but the whole 
tenor of his preface before the concluding paragraphs tends 
to weaken their effect. 

It is also evident that the preface of Werther in the 
Boston edition of 1798 was known to the writer of the 
Letters published in New York in 1797. In the Boston 
edition Goethe's own preface, beginning, " I have carefully 
collected whatever I have been able to learn of the story of 
poor Werther, and here present it to you, knowing that you 
will thank me for it," does not appear. 

Goodnight 4 notes the reprint of an English criticism in 
America (1795) which adverts to the "fiery spirit of enthu- 
siasm and overflowing sensibility, which pervades the Sor- 
rows of Werter," and, he continues, " from that time on the 
writer finds no further reference to the work until 1806, 
when there appears a warning against it, as dangerous to the 
young." s 

The Letters of Charlotte covers the same period as the 

1 Cf. above, p. 36. ' The regard Charlotte expresses for the English 
language,' etc. 

*Cf. above, p. 27. 

5 Cf. the last paragraph quoted from the Preface, p. 36 above. This is 
a well-worn trick at best. Cf. e. g. Milgenwater, the parody of Hiawatha, 
" translated from the Feejee." 

4 German Literature in America, p. 25. 

5 Ibid. "There are some books which no parent should put into the 
hands of her child ; which no bookseller should sell. Among these I shall 
mention the Sorrows of Werter, a book more read than any of its kind by 
the young, and which has proved the bane of more than one family." 
Goodnight notes the appearance of the 1807 edition, but says nothing of 
the 1798 edition ; both of them were published with the "antidote." 
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Sorrows of Werther. It deals with the same characters, in the 
main, — though some new minor characters are introduced, — 
and with the same events. References are constantly made 
to Werther, 1 and the author tries to keep as near the spirit 
of that work as his antidotal purpose will allow. 

But the atmosphere of the Letters is not German. We 
might almost imagine ourselves in an English town named 
Walham ; Charlotte often refers to her knowledge of Eng- 
lish, as if to remind the reader that she is, after all, a Ger- 
man; but she finds much in commoa with the English 
poets, her ideas are English, and her romanticism is but an 
echo of the German. 2 

Charlotte's " female friend," to whom her letters are 
addressed, is one Carolina ; imagine a Goethian Caroline 
bringing Dr. Leake's book back (even as a " part " of an 
"English present"), to Lotte ! Is it an utter lack of humor, 
or an exaggerated sense of humor, that prompts one young 
lady to bring such a gift to another, when she returns from 
a foreign trip ? I fear the former, but Goethe had neither ! 

Of course, Werther has been parodied and burlesqued 3 — 

1 It is interesting to note that these references are to letter and number, 
not to a date. Charlotte's letters are numbered ; "as the dates of these 
letters only specified the week days on which they were written, it was 
thought needless to notice them," says the "editor." 

2 Cf. letter xlvi : "Music may soothe, but cannot subdue the passions ; 
it is indeed a medicine of the mind, and perhaps the most efficacious : but 
though it may administer temporary relief, it seldom removes the disease 
... It gives me great pleasure to find it mentioned as a 'sovereign 
remedy ' in diseases more immediately affecting the mind, by the author of 
the two medical volumes which formed a part of your acceptable and 
obliging English present, and which I had before read in a German trans- 
lation." And the "editor" notes: "' Medical Observations on Diseases 
peculiar to Women,' by Dr. John Leake, of Cravenstreet ; translated into 
the German, etc." 

8 Cf . Goodnight, German Literature in America, p. 26, and p. 192. This 
book could naturally not be regarded as an obvious satire, an earlier Sor- 
rows of Skwerter. 
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what great work has not? — but the seriousness of the 
preface seems to preclude the supposition that this is a 
satire. The earnest emphasis of the work as a whole must 
outweigh one or two absurd passages. 1 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for Charlotte to show that she 
is familiar with German literature ; at any rate, we must 
take such familiarity for granted. She is, however, as has 
already been noted, very fond of the English poets, with 
whom she is in complete sympathy. 2 Young, Thomson, 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, As 
You Like It, Goldsmith and Milton are quoted, — the first 
two, most often. (Indeed, Young is called "our favorite 
English poet " in letter xix). 3 

1 Cf. letter xiii, where, after quoting from Shakspere a couple of pages 
before, the "editor" brings Mrs. Barbauld to the support of Charlotte's 
argument that love " has as much influence in this age as in the age of 
romance," though "we are to distinguish the true from the false." 

"None of the poets," says the 'editor's' note, "have displayed more 
happy talents on this subject [of love] than Mrs. Barbauld ; and I cannot 
resist gratifying the reader of taste with the following very elegant and 
truly poetic stanzas by that lady, so immediately applicable to Charlotte's 
observation." Then follows an eight-stanza poem, beginning : 

' ' Come here, fond youth, whoe'er thou be 
That boasts to love as well as me." 

2 Cf. above, p. 37, n. 1 ; and n. 1 above. Cf. also the " editor's " footnote 
in letter xliii : "The leading idea of Charlotte's observation is beautifully 
expressed by Goldsmith : 

" Vain, very vain my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

Traveller. ' ' 

and again; in letter xlix, "Tn this, as well as several other passages, the 
language is too poetical for epistolary composition. It may, however, with 
justice be remarked, that this is a prevailing fault among young writers, to 
give into this kind of diction, especially those whose reading, like Char- 
lotte's, has been chiefly confined to the poets." 

8 " . . . the next time Werter went away, he repeated two lines of our 
favorite English poet : 

' My gloom is scatter' d, sprightly spirits flow, 
Tho' wither" d is my vine, and harp unstrung.' " 
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' ' I had now made considerable progress in the English language, and, 
at the request of Albert, had translated ' Hassan, or the Camel-driver,' the 
most beautiful eclogue of Collins, one of the modern Knglish poets ; ' ' 

writes Charlotte (letter xxxii). In letter xi, she says : 

" And that I have more than a common esteem for Werter, I do not 
blush to confess. His taste and sentiments are congenial with my own, his 
conversation enlightens ; ... he reads Klopstock with feeling, tempered 
by judgement ; and has translated a part of Ossian : for what is better than 
all, he understands English." Cf. also letter ii : "I am bound to write to 
Albert twice a week ; ... in order to improve ourselves in the English lan- 
guage, we have agreed to correspond in no other. So that all my ' idle 
time ... is devoted to the reading of English books." 

Though Charlotte stresses the mind, she is not insensible 
to nature. 1 She is fond of the English poets, but "the 

Cf. also letter xxi : "'For my part,' I said, 'I have not turned my 
thoughts to the subject, but,' I added, laughing, ' you know I am very 
learned, and can read English poetry : the English poets, you know, are 
philosophers, and one of them decides the matter io a single line — 
' True love and friendship are the same.' 

" ' I should be extremely happy,' said Werter, looking at me, ' if that were 
the fact. 

That Carolina shares this love of England is shown by her travels 
there. (See above, p. 38, n. 2 ; also "Theresa was in town, and you was 
then in England," letter xxxi. Cf. also letter xvi : "Your residence in 
England has made you too learned for me," etc.) 

1 Cf, for example, the famous "Klopstock incident" after the ball — 
though it does not gain in the retelling. ' ' The morning approached, and 
we returned home. The scene was truly delightful. We heard the thun- 
der roll afar off ; and whilst the sun was rising in the east, a beautiful rain- 
bow gave splendour to the west. ' Ah ! ' I said, ' what magnificent sim- 
plicity is here '—what vivid colours in the skies ! — what emulation in the 
fields! — O, Klopstock! who, besides thee, can paint a scene like this?' — 
The tear started in my eye, and ray heart glowed ; — but who can describe 
angelic luxury? — Werter said, ' How the splendour of our ball fades away 
before this I ' " ( Letter iii. ) She may have a true love of nature, but she 
is too loquacious to avoid a charge of artificiality. 

Cf. also letter xxiii. " 'How beautifully,' 1 said, 'do the moonbeams 
dance on the waters ! ' — ' But the waters, he replied, are ruffled : so Char^ 
lotte's goodness plays upon my heart, and' — 'Why, Werter, I said, why 
will you let fond imagination destroy your peace ? Is this becoming 
Werter? Werter, whose mind should be calmed by the superiority of its 
powers? or does philosophy aid passion ? ' " 
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English poets, you know, are philosophers." The book has 
emotional appeals of an innocuous sort. Like a bored trav- 
eller who looks out of the car window to murmur a casual 
" Very pretty," the author does not allow himself to lose his 
head over nature. 

Charlotte appeals to the intellect as an aid against the 
emotions. She writes to Carolina, 1 

"Indeed you have approved yourself a philosopher. Your last letter on 
retirement shews how well you can enjoy it . . . It certainly requires a 
portion of philosophic resolution, a mind well stored, and above all, it 
requires innocence . . . Retirement is the very nurse of contemplation. 
But it is not necessary that we should always contemplate. The active 
virtues of society demand our presence in the world. Retirement is not 
the business of life ; it is only the scene of preparation, or of relaxation. 
That religious philosophy, therefore, which taught men to erect monas- 
teries and convents, could not be founded in truth or nature . . . Besides, 
our leading star lights us on the way : 'He went about doing good,' and 
retired but to pray." 

"We all believe that angelic intercourse is intellectual; and we all 
know and feel, that our most supreme felicity originates in mind ; that our 
affections are stronger in proportion as they are refined, and are refined in 
proportion to the cultivation of our intellectual faculties . . . 

" But this you will call a summer evening's reverie. Be it so : I love to 
indulge myself in such reveries as impress on my mind a favourable idea 
of human nature, which makes me respect mankind and myself ; and so 
long as these impressions remain, I cannot easily be ed to do anything 
unbecoming the duty and the dignity of a rational being." * 

"Felicity must originate, and have its residence in the mind, and it is 
to be acquired only by the cultivation of those virtues which, being in- 
tellectual, cannot be so affected by external objects, as to lose their nature, 
or fail of producing their natural fruit, that peace and contentment, which 
the operation of external circumstances can neither give nor take away." * 

Charlotte fights against Werter's passion constantly ; she 
introduces him to her bosom friend, Theresa, in the hope 

1 Letter v. J Letter xx. 

'Letter xliii. Cf. Donne, Verses to Sir Henry Wotton : "Be thine own 
palace, or the world's thy jail" — a verse that the "editor" could have 
quoted here. 

Cf. also above, p. 38, n. 2. 
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that they will fall in love. 1 They become friendly, 2 but 
nothing more, and Charlotte's worries go on till Werter's 
death. 

The book is built on Goethe's Werther, but it goes back 
to Richardson as much as it does to the German author. It 
looks rather to the past than to the future ; it echoes, rather 
than inspires. It kept alive the influence of Richardson, 
and strengthened it, even while reflecting it. It must not 
be forgotten that Goethe owed a good deal to Richardson ; 
here we see the conflict of the Richardsonian influence with 
the Goethian. The moral aim of Richardson is here; but 
the material is Goethe's. 

" And do not think me a professed advocate for what is termed, ' the 
dignity of human nature.' One thing I am sure of : that, let metaphy- 
sicians say what they will, great part of our present importance depends 
on ourselves ; and, serious as the truth is, our future dignity or degradation 
will be determined by our own conduct." 3 

1 Letter xvii : Theresa having recovered from a severe illness, comes to 
Walheim. " Since her arrival here, she has found a tenth muse in Bygeia, 
the goddess of health. And the following are her effusions." I shall not 
quote all seven of the stanzas, which begin : 

" O shades of Walheim ! and ye streams that give 
Melodious murmnrs to the passing gale. 
Once more I breathe among your healthy groves, 
Once more I drink the music of the vale. 

' ' Hygeia ! goddess of the smiling hours ! 

Daughter of temp'rance and of chaste desire ! 
To thee once more I lift the cheerful eye, 
To thee once more I strike the sylvan lyre. ' ' 

Charlotte expects " these verses to have no small influence with Werter, I 
assure you." Perhaps they are the real reason for his departure: with 
his artistic soul, he probably preferred even diplomacy to Theresa ! 

* Letter xii. In a footnote, the ' ' editor ' ' adds : " It is rather extraordi- 
nary that this lady is not mentioned in Werter's letters ; but Charlotte 
engrossed all his serious thoughts — all his literary attention." 

3 Letter xxviii. 
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Havjng chosen to fight fire with fire, the author of these 
letters could not change the events of the Werther story. He 
must, then, get his results from the emphasis he puts on the 
events. Charlotte is an odd mixture of Clarissa and Miss 
Howe ; l she is not wholly the " well-conducted person " of 
Thackeray, at the end — for she is so overwhelmed that she 
has to dictate to Theresa. In Goethe's story, Charlotte did 

■This may be shown, as well as a single quotation can show it, by a 
passage from letter xv, — where the Miss Howe side, is, perhaps, upper- 
most. 

"... 'Do not,' I said, ' do not subject your imagination to fictitious 
distress j it is thus you weary your spirits, and not only darken but shorten 
your days.' He sighed, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven ; ' Alas ! ' 
he said, ' when I cannot bear to think of the time, when there will be no 
Charlotte, what days of misery must I count, when — but thou art here my 
Charlotte, and I will be composed.' ' Werter,' I replied, ' it is ungener- 
ous to distress rae thus ; you know Charlotte's friendship is — ' ' It is,' said 
he, 'beyond all price : it binds me to the earth, and gives me a foretaste 
of heaven.' ' There was a time,' I said, ' when Charlotte was unknown to 
Werter ; recollect those days, and be happy.' ' Alas ! ' he replied, ' the 
recollection of past pleasures, however innocent, makes us melancholy. I 
never yet felt content so absolute, but that hope flattered me with unknown 
prospects ; and now the paradise, the blooming Eden, is revealed : one 
moment I feast on celestial delicacies ; the landscape shows nothing but 
perennial brilliancy : it vanishes the next ; just as the sun this moment 
sinks behind the hills, and, like him, leaves a few rays of hope to keep me 
from despair.' ' Yes, ' said I, ' but you remember the poet : 

Sitting (sic) suns shall rise in glory — 

And to-morrow, Werter, I shall expect your promised translation of a song 
of Ossian. It is now time to bid the children good-night.' 

"We went, and after kissing the children all round, I played some 
lively airs on my harpsichord ; and, soon after my father came, Werter 
went away, I thought, in tolerable spirits. 

" You see, my dear Carolina, you see there is a wild enthusiam in the 
friendship and sentiments of Werter, that must subject him to perpetual 
extremes of happiness or misery. That spark of divinity which animates 
his frame, resembles one of those glaring meteors that sometimes cross the 
hemisphere, at once exciting dread and pleasure. I thank heaven, the 
soul of Albert more resembles a fixed star."- 
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not " go on catting bread and butter," * so how could she 
here . even if the anonymous author had wanted to have her. 
The " antidotal " character of the book is more marked 
toward the end, when the author has to tell of the suicide 
he condemns. 

" How dangerous is that philosophy which lends its aid to melancholy, 
and dresses creation in the robes of sorrow 1 which extinguishes the 
lambent flame of cheerfulness, and sinks in clouds the glimmering star of 
reason ! This is that fatal philosophy which, instead of repressing, gives 
internal succour to the passions, and adds the influence of sentiment to the 
emotions of desire ; and, O iny Carolina, this is the philosophy of 
Werter!" 2 

" Now, my Carolina, now it is, that I feel the sacred influence of relig- 
ious sentiment, and the unspeakable blessing of a spotless mind. Amidst 
all my distress, it conveys a sensation which philosophy cannot communi- 
cate. It is the holy star that guides my wandering steps, and saves me 
from despair I" 3 

After Werter has shot himself, and Charlotte has read his 
last letter, she apostrophizes him thus : 4 

1 " I shall say nothing of Albert's distress or of Charlotte's grief . . . 
The steward and his sons followed the corpse to the grave. Albert was 
unable to accompany them. Charlotte's life was despaired of." End of 
Goethe's Sorrows ofWerther. 

1 Letter 1. 

3 Letter lvii. Cf. also, letter lx : "Chance, no, it is not chance; for 
what, Father of lights, what has chance to do in a world governed by 
thy Providence?" 

* Letter lxiii, and last. In letter xiv, she had drawn Werter' s character : 
"It seldom happens that the language of panegyric is just ; yet so excel- 
lent is your judgment, that I cannot withhold my assent to the character 
you have drawn of Werter ; but give me leave to tell you, the picture is 
not finished, and that another dash of the pencil, a dark shade, is wanting 
to perfect the likeness. 

"... Notwithstanding his philosophic reasonings, and the apparent 
complaisancy of his disposition, he is the very slave of a temper naturally 
impetuous, and, if I may so express it, rarefied by irritability of nerves, 
and extreme delicacy, or, at least, peculiarity of taste. . . . 

"I cannot call Werter a synic; but his infirmity of temper is aug- 
mented by his delicacy of taste, and the most trifling occurrences make 
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"0, Werter ! was it not cruel for ever thus to wound the peace of 
Charlotte? Surely thy love — but despair led thee to the brink — despair 
taught thee this sad lesson ! " 

" ' May my death remove every obstacle to your happiness ! ' Death, 
Werter ! Does it not add to our misery ? Is not Albert unhappy ? Is not 
Charlotte wretched? My father weeps over thee ! we shall meet no more 
in the groves of Walheim ! no more shall we see thee musing by the river 
in the valley. 

"His last letter recalls to my memory a thousand images of past 
felicity : they . . . add to my grief. . . . 

"Sure, 'tis a fearful, a tremendous act precipitately to rush before the 
awful throne of God ! not more dreadful would it be for men to behold at 
midnight, a rising sun shorn of his beams, spread horror on the earth, 
than it is for the angelic host to see an unsummoned spirit pass the ever- 
lasting portals of the heavens, and unprotected stand before the great 
tribunal ! . . ." 

The Letters of Charlotte gets its effect by showing the 
reverse side of the picture ; it follows Werther as the Senti- 
mental Comedy followed that of the Restoration. Tt is an 
English book, written with a purpose : it emphasizes the 
unromantic side of suicide, and it borrows some romanticism 
from Goethe, to make its lesson more effective. 

Werter suffers, because he does not listen to Charlotte's 
common sense : it is not love that drives him to death, but 
despair. Charlotte loves, and is happy, save when Werter's 
eccentricities make her uncomfortable ; Werter dies because 
he is unusual — a "genius," if you like, but not a man whose 
example it is good to follow. 1 

With all its crudities, the book lasted some forty years. 
As soon as something better took the public attention, it 

lasting impressions on his mind. He has little command over himself ; and 
whilst his natural temper thus overpowers him, how will he stem the 
torrent of passion ? Like the exuberance of his imagination, it will know 
no bounds : as the one is the source of his most exalted pleasures, so the 
other, I fear, will prove the cause of his severest afflictions." 
1 Cf. letter xiv. Cf. also the quatrain quoted above, p. 31, n. 4. 
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quietly passed from notice. It is the book of a period ; 
interesting historically only because it mirrors the state of 
mind produced in some people by the appearance of Goethe's 
first well-known work. It is worth considering not for 
its own sake, but in the light of the book it sought to 
counteract. That it failed in this aim is readily seen by 
comparing the relative positions of The Sorrows of Werther 
and The Letters of Charlotte in the world's literature to-day. 

Robert Withington. 



